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BROWNING, ABT VOGLER 69 ff. 

AMONG the best known lines of Browning are these from 
Abt Vogler, but I do not remember to have seen any 
discussion of their philosophical basis, or any hint of the source 
from which the theory is derived. The lines are : 

There shall never be one lost good ! What was, shall live as before ; 
The evil is null, is naught, is silence implying sound ; 
What was good shall be good, with, for evil, so much good more ; 
On the earth the broken arcs ; in the heavens the perfect round. 

And what is our failure here but a triumph's evidence 

For the fulness of the days ? Have we withered or agonized ? 

Why else was the pause prolonged but that singing might issue thence ? 

Why rushed the discords in but that harmony should be prized ? 

The thought is that of Leibnitz, ThiodicSe 1. 12, 16, 17, and 
perhaps it would be fair to characterize it as Leibnitzian : ' Un 
peu d'acide, d'acre ou d'amer, plait souvent mieux que du 
sucre ; les ombres rehaussent les couleurs ; et meme une dis- 
sonance, placee ou il faut, donne du relief a l'harmonie. 1 Nous 

1 Somewhat like this is the thought of Pope (Essay on Man 1. 291-2) : 
All discord, harmony not understood ; 
All partial evil, universal good. 

Cf. Shakespeare, Hen. V. 4. 1. 4-5 : 

There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out. 

Also Wordsworth, Old Cumberland Beggar : 

'Tis Nature's law 
That none, the meanest of created things, 
Of forms created the most vile and brute, 
The dullest or most noxious, should exist 
Divorced from good. 

And Tennyson, In Mem. 54. 5-8 : 

That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 

That not one life shall be destroyed, 

Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete. 
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voulons etre effrayes par des danseurs de corde qui sont sur le 
point de tomber, et nous voulons que les tragedies nous fassent 
presque pleurer. Goute-t-on assez la sant£, et en rend-on assez 
graces a Dieu, sans avoir jamais ete malade? Et ne faut-il 
pas le plus souvent qu'un peu de mal rende le bien plus sen- 
sible, c'est-a-dire plus grand? ... II faut avouer cependant 
qu'il y a des desordres dans cette vie, qui se font voir particul- 
ierement dans la prosperite' de plusieurs mechans, et dans l'infe- 
licite de beaucoup de gens de bien. II y a un proverbe Allemand 
qui donne meme l'avantage aux mechans, comme s'ils etoient 
ordinairement les plus heureux : 

Je kriimmer Holz, je bessre Kriike : 
Je arger Schalk, je grosser Gliicke. 

Et il seroit a souhaiter que ce mot d'Horace fut vrai a nos yeux : 

Earo antecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede poena claudo. 

Cependant il arrive souvent aussi, quoique ce ne soit peut-etre 
pas le plus souvent, 

Qu'aux yeux de l'univers le ciel se Justine. . . . 

Mais quand cela n'arriveroit pas ici, le remede est tout pret 
dans 1' autre vie. La religion, et meme la raison, nous l'appren- 
nent ; et nous ne devons point murmurer contre un petit delai, 
que la Sagesse supreme a trouve bon de donner aux hommes 
pour se repentir.' 

The general doctrine that the imperfection of the part may 
be necessary to the perfection of the whole, and that therefore 
God was under no obligation absolutely to exclude evil from 
his universe, is already professed by Thomas Aquinas, Contra 
Gentiles, 1. 3, c. 71, p. 136 : 'Bonum totius praeeminet bono 
partis. Ad prudentem igitur gubernatorem pertinet, negligere 
aliquem defectum bonitatis in parte, ut fiat augmentum boni- 
tatis in toto ; sicut artifex abscondit fundamentum sub terra, ut 
tota domus habeat firmitatem. Sed si malum a quibusdam 
partibus universi subtraheretur, multum deperiret perfectionis 
universa, cujus pulchritudo ex ordinata bonorum et malorum 
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adunatione consurgit, dum mala ex bonis deficientibus prove- 
niunt, et tamen ex eis quaedam bona consequuntur ex providentia 
gubernantis, sicut et silentii interpositio fecit cantilenam esse 
suavem. 1 Non igitur per divinam providentiam debuit malum 
a rebus excludi.' 

A century and a quarter earlier than Tbomas Aquinas, the 
famous mystic, Hugh of St. Victor (ca. 1097-1141), the friend 
of St. Bernard, thus expressed himself (De 8acr. Fidei, 1. 4. 
23 ; Migne 176. 243) : ' Contingit autem quod bonum est 
alicujus bonum esse illius, et non esse bonum ad omnia ; et 
iterum quod malum est alicujus malum esse illius, et bonum 
omnium esse, quoniam ex eo bonum est omnium. . . . Et dixi- 
mus quod majus bonum est esse bonum ex malo et bono, quam 
ex solo bono. Permitti itaque mala debuerunt ut essent, quo- 
niam ut essent id bonum erat ex quibus bonum futurum erat.' 

King Alfred must have been familiar with the doctrine, for 
he says (Hargrove's translation of the Soliloquies) : ' Thou hast 
shapen them all orderly and peaceable, and so harmonious that 
none of them can altogether destroy the other, but the ugly ever 
adorneth the beautiful,' where the Latin of Augustine has only 
{Yale Studies in English 13. 5): 'Deus, a quo dissonantia 
usque in extremum nulla est, cum deteriora melioribus concinunt.' 

In the third century A. D. we find the Neo-Platonists, 
or at least Plotinus, expressing a similar view. Thus Plotinus, 
Enn. 2. 9. 4, 8, 16 (Taylor, Select Works of Plotinus, pp. 74, 
84, 113) : 'Nor must we grant them that this world was pro- 
duced in an evil condition, because there are many molestations 
in it. For this arises from forming too exalted an opinion of 
this sensible world, and conceiving it to be the same with that 
which is intelligible, and not the image of it. For what more 
beautiful image of it could have been generated ? What other 
fire could be a better image of the fire which is there than the 
fire which is here? Or what other earth than this, of the earth 
which is there ? What sphere, also, could be more accurate and 
venerable, or more orderly in its motion [than that of this 

1 This is a remarkable anticipation of Leibnitz and of Browning. 
4 
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sensible universe] , after the comprehension which is there of 
the intelligible world in itself? And what other sun, after the 
intelligible sun, can be prior to this which is the object of sight ? 
.... The bodies, however, which are naturally moved, are 
moved in a beautiful manner, as being parts of the whole ; but 
certain things are corrupted, in consequence of not being able 
to sustain the order of the whole. Just as if in a great dance, 
which is conducted in a becoming manner, a tortoise being 
caught in the middle of the progression, should be trod upon, 
not being able to escape the order of the dance; though if the 
tortoise had arranged itself with the dance, it would not have 
suffered from those that composed it. . . . But his mind must 
be dull and sluggish in the extreme, and incapable of being 
incited to anything else, who, on seeing all the beautiful objects 
in the sensible world, all this symmetry and great arrangement 
of things, and the form apparent in the stars though so remote, 
is not from this view mentally agitated, and does not venerate 
them as admirable productions of still more admirable causes.' 

Whatever intermediaries there may have been, this doctrine 
goes back to the Stoics, 1 our information being chiefly derived 
from utterances of Chrysippus (ca. 280-206 B. C), the second 
founder of Stoicism, especially as reported by Plutarch and 
Aulus Gellius. The principal passages are as follows. 

The first, from Plutarch, Contrad. of the Stoies 44. 6 (Morals, 
ed. Goodwin, 4. 472), reminds us of Hugh of St. Victor and 
Thomas Aquinas : ' The world indeed is a perfect body [accord- 
ing to Chrysippus] , but the parts of the world are not perfect, 
because they have in some sort respect to the whole, and are 
not of themselves.' 

Aul. Gell. 7. (6.) 1, 2 : ' Chrysippus, in his fourth book 
concerning Providence, . . . observes that nothing can be more 
absurd or foolish than their opinion who think that there can 
be good without the existence of evil. For as good is contrary 
to evil, and it is necessary that both should exist, opposite to 

1 Cf. the statement of Hatch, The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon 
the Christian Church ( Hibbert Lectures), p. 170 : ' The basis of Christian society 
is not Christian, but Roman and Stoical.' 
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each other, and, as it were, dependent upon mutual and opposite 
exertions, so there can be no opposing thing exist without its 
particular opposite. For how could there be a sense of justice 
if there were no injustice? or what indeed is justice but the 
absence of injustice? In like manner, what can we imagine of 
fortitude but as opposed to pusillanimity ? What of temperance 
but from intemperance ? What would prudence be but for its 
opposite imprudence ? Why also should unwise men not require 
this, that there should exist truth, and not falsehood ? In like 
manner exist good and evil, happiness and misery, pain and 
pleasure. Each, as Plato remarks, is confined to the other by 
contrary and opposing vortices, so that if you remove one you 
take away the other. . . . But as, he continues, he [the Creator] 
produced and formed many and great things, most convenient 
and useful, there are other kindred inconveniences adhering to 
the things which he created.' 

Plutarch, Com. Con. against the Stoics, 16. 2 (Morals, ed. 
Goodwin, 4. 387) ; ' They say that prudence, being the knowl- 
edge of good and evil, would be wholly taken away if there 
were no evil. For as, if there are truths, it is impossible but 
there must be some lies also near them, so it stands with reason 
that if there are good things, there must also be evil things.' 
Again, 13. 2 (op. tit. p. 384) : 'Vice, saith he [Chrysippus] , 
has its limit in reference to other accidents. For it is also in 
some sort according to the reason of Nature, and, as I may so 
say, is not wholly useless in respect of the universe ; for other- 
wise there would not be any good.' 1 And again (op. tit. p. 
385) : 'For, says he [Chrysippus], as comedies have in them 
sometimes ridiculous epigrams, which, though bad in themselves, 
give nevertheless a certain grace to the whole poem, so, though 
you may blame vice in itself, yet is it not useless to other 
things.' To the same purpose is the Hymn to Zeus of Clean- 
thes (ca. 300—225 B. C.) : ' No work upon earth is wrought 
apart from thee, O lord, nor through the divine ethereal sphere, 
nor upon the sea, save only whatsoever deeds wicked men do 
in their own foolishness. Nay, thou knowest how to make 

1 So also Plutarch, Contrad. of the Stoics 35. 3 (Morals, ed. Goodwin, 4. 464. ) 
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even the rough smooth, and to bring order out of disorder ; l 
and things not friendly are friendly in thy sight. For so hast 
thou fitted all things together, the good with the evil, that there 
might be one eternal law over all.' 2 

Coming down to Roman Stoicism, and to one of its most 
eminent representatives, 3 we note that he reiterates the doctrine 
(8. 35) : ' Rational nature continually modifies each form of 
resistance or obstruction, subordinates it to the scheme of des- 
tiny, and so incorporates it with itself.' Again (6. 42) : ' One 
and all we work towards one consummation, some knowingly 
and intelligently, others unconsciously. Just as Heraclitus — 
was it not ? — said of those who sleep, that they too are at work, 
fellow-workers in the conduct of the universe. One works in 
one way, another in another ; and not least he who finds fault, 
and who tries to resist and undo what is done. Even of such the 
world has need.' 

l Cf. Milton, P. L. 7. 615-6: 

His evil 
Thou usest, and from thence Croat's t more good. 
Thomson, Hymn 114 : 

From seeming evil still educing good. 
Coleridge, Religious Musings 68 : 

Alike from all educing perfect good. 
' The mention of Cleanthes suggests that in his hymn there is a kind of par- 
allel to the lines in Pippa Passes where Ottima is reminding Sebald of an 
episode in their guilty past : 

And ever and anon some bright white shaft 
Burned through the pine-tree roof, here burned and there, 
As if God's messenger through the close wood screen 
Plunged and replunged his weapon at a venture, 
Feeling for guilty thee and me. 
Cleanthes uses the same figure of a sword for lightning : 

So great is the power thou confidest, with strong, invincible hand, 
To thy mighty ministering servant, the bolt of the thunder, that flies 
Two-edged, like a sword, and fervent, that is living and never dies. 
Note that Shelley says (Defense of Poetry, ed. Cook, 19.28): 'Poetry is a 
sword of lightning, ever unsheathed ' ; cf. Naples 158-9 : 
' Oh bid those beams be each a blinding brand 
Of lightning.' 

More remote are Calderon 2. 26; Oenci 3. 2. 4 ; Tennyson, To J. M. K. 14. 
* Marcus Aurelius. 
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In a longer passage he enters the domain of aesthetics, 
reaffirming the same essential principle in another form (3. 2) : 
' Watch well the grace and charm that belong even to the con- 
sequents of nature's work. The cracks, for instance, and 
crevices in bread-crust, though in a sense flaws in the baking, yet 
have a fitness of their own, and a special stimulus to tickle the 
appetite. Figs again, just at perfection, gape. In ripe olives 
the very nearness of decay adds its own beauty to the fruit. 
The bending ears of corn, the lion's scowl, the foam that drips 
from the wild boar's mouth, and many other things, though in 
themselves far from beautiful, yet looked at as consequents on 
nature's handiwork, add new beauty and appeal to the soul, so 
that if only one attains deeper feeling and insight for the work- 
ings of the universe, almost everything, even in its consequents 
and accidents, seems to yield some pleasing combination of its 
own. Thus the actual jaws of living beasts will be not less 
picturesque than the imitations produced by artists and sculp- 
tors. The old woman and the old man will have an ideal love- 
liness, as youth its ravishing charm, made visible to eyes that 
have the skill. Such things will not appeal to all, but will strike 
him only who is in harmony with nature, and her sincere familiar.' 

It appears, then, that Browning's affirmation reposes upon a 
doctrine ultimately Stoic, reiterated in the Middle Ages by men 
as unlike as Hugh of St. Victor and the Angel of the Schools, 
and again enounced in modern times by Leibnitz, in whose 
theology the principle occupies a conspicuous place. The strik- 
ing verbal resemblances are these : 

(1) Bilentii interpositio facit cantilenam esse suavem (Thomas 
Aquinas). 

The evil is null, is naught, is silence implying sound. 



Why else was the pause prolonged, but that singing might issue thence? 
(2) Meme une dissonance, placde ob ilfaut, donne du relief a 
Pharmonie (Leibnitz). 

Why rushed the discords in, but that harmony should be prized ? 

Albert S. Cook. 

Yale: University. 



